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Gvinicstorthe Many 7. .- 


Why, when Mother's Day rolls 
around each May, do some of us 
beam happily in church while 
others of us squirm in our pews or 
stay home with a headache or find 
some quiet place of solitude for 
our own version of celebrating the 
day? 


The answers to that question are 
many, just as the various types of 
mothers and the kinds of mother- 
ing are legion. From my own 
experience, I feel diminished and 
made inadequate by phrases like 
“my sainted mother” and “her 
children will rise up to call her 
blessed.” I don’t feel like a saint 
(except by the latter-day defini- 
tion), often question my mothering 
ability and the results thereof, and 
have my own good portion of 
Mormon guilt. Not only that, but 
my mother was a great person, a 
generous friend to me and many 
others, the person who probably 
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taught me the most and helped me 
acquire my best qualities, but she 
wasn’t a saint either. (There! I’ve 
said it!) And I’m glad she wasn’t. 


I think the main reason many of us 
dislike this day that, ironically, 
was created to honor us and to 
make us happy is that we don’t 
want to re-examine our mothering 
(it’s something we do all the time 
anyway), especially in the glow 
emanating from those perfect 
mothers touted from the pulpit, 
and we don’t want to be stereo- 
typed and tied together with a 
pink bow in a huge box labeled 
“Mothers.” So we pew-cringers 
do so because we are nervous 

to know how the speakers will 
address the subject this year. 


When a speaker chooses to let us 
know who his or her mother is — 
fun stories about her, her quirki- 
ness and idiosyncrasies as well as 


Exponent II on the Web 


Exponent is currently putting 
twenty-five years of Exponent II on 
its Web site. All the essays, poetry, 
interviews, and fiction printed in 
the paper editions will be online 
for everyone to access, along with 
a master index and a concise sum- 
mary of each entry for quick and 
easy reference. Some recent issues 
are already up, and the number of 
available issues will keep growing. 
We need volunteers to move this 
project along. Many of the tasks, 
such as scanning, typing, or proof- 
ing articles, can be done at home 
and e-mailed to us. You can choose 
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your favorite issue and/or articles 
to work on. 


We also need financial assistance 
for this project, and we feel confi- 
dent that Exponent II supporters 
will happily contribute when they 
begin to enjoy the benefits of the 
site. Send your friends to the site, 
and send your tax-deductible 
contribution to Exponent I, P.O. 
Box 128, Arlington, MA 02476. 


Check out our Web site for details 
about how to help with this project 
at www.exponent2.org & 
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her bits of wisdom and insights 
and gifts of love and service — then 
many of us breathe a sigh of relief 
because motherhood has been 
individualized and created anew 
in the ears of listeners as a real, 
breathing woman —not an idealiza- 
tion of motherhood. 


In this issue of Exponent II are sev- 
eral articles whose authors let us 
picture their mothers — some forth- 
rightly, some indirectly, and some 
still confused from trying to under- 
stand the influence of their moms 
on their lives. The Sisters Speak 
column also gives glimpses into 
different ways in which women 
mother and into the joys and 
sorrows associated with this both 
difficult and rewarding calling. 


We hope you will enjoy the 

thoughts expressed in this issue 
and share your own reactions to 
them with us. & 


Announcing the 11th Helen 

Candland Stark Essay Contest 
We encourage all our readers to be 
thinking about entering our annual 
Personal Essay Contest. This year’s 
entries, several of which have 
already been published and many 
more which will appear in these 
pages, were wonderful! 


The winning essay will be awarded 
$300 and will be published in the 
newspaper, along with any honor- 
able mention essays. All other sub- 
missions will be passed on to our 
Readers Committee for considera- 
tion. The deadline for submissions 
is February 1, 2002. Watch for more 
details in the fall issue. 
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Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest Honorable Mention 


This essay, which was awarded an 
“Honorable Mention” in this year’s 
Helen Candland Stark essay contest, 
was given as a Sacrament talk in the 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, ward on 
Mother’s Day, 2000. 


When I was asked to talk about 
being a woman and a mother on 
Mother’s Day, I was told I could 
say anything I wanted to say but 
that I had only ten minutes. | felt 
like the genie in Aladdin, who has 
“phenomenal, cosmic power in a 
little bitty living space.” But the 
more I thought about it, the less I 
had to say. Although lama 
mother and a woman, I don’t have 
any of the answers about what that 
means. I cringe in my seat when- 
ever I hear anybody bring up the 
topic. No two women probably 
agree on the experience or the 
problems or the possibilities or 
the limitations. So I determined 
not to try to give answers. 


What I do want to do is share with 
you some snapshots of my experi- 
ence as a woman and a mother. As 
I experimented with forms of 
writing in my freshman English 
class this last semester, I asked my 
students to write “snapshots” — 
small glimpses of experiences 
written without an explicit thesis. 
We wanted to see if we could 
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by Sue Gong 


create an idea or an effect by 
simply collecting the right images 
and details. I got such interesting 
and exciting responses to this 
assignment that I decided to try it 
with the women in the ward in a 
writer’s workshop we are setting 
up. The following scenes are just 
that — discrete, impressionistic 
glimpses into one person’s experi- 
ence. In fact, you might ask if they 
are even connected to being a 
woman and a mother. That would 
be a good question to ask. 


Scene 1 


Scene One is a story I was never 
part of. It is folklore passed down 
through the family. It is the scene 
of my grandmother with her hands 
on her hips standing in the front 
yard of what must have been their 
ranch in Grass Valley, Utah, in the 
1930s. At least, in my mind that’s 
where the scene takes place against 
the backdrop of the rugged ledges 
behind the home and the rolling 
pastures in the front. 


My grandfather drives into the 
yard in a new Pierce Arrow (my 
mom says it was a Buick). It must 
have been the Lexus of the times, 
maybe the equivalent of a Coupe 


Mother’s Day 


Deville Cadillac. My grandmother 
says as my grandfather steps out 
of the car, “You can just take that 
big, fancy thing right back to the 
store. | won’t have anyone show- 
ing off in my yard.” So my grand- 
father, according to legend, drives 
his proud car back to the car dealer 
and comes home with a Ford. 


Everyone laughs at this story, but 
just below the surface is the reason 
why there was always so much 
peace and safety in my grand- 
parents’ home. Everybody knew 
his or her place; everyone had a 
role. Grandfather sat in the state 
legislature, grandfather owned a 
number of ranches, grandfather 
was the idol of all his children. He 
was a respected man in the 
community, but when he entered 
home space he was a lamb in the 
hands of my grandmother, who 
ruled without dissent. It was not 
that she was ever mean or rough. 
Except for the uncles arguing 
loudly about politics and religion 
at the dinner table, I never heard a 
quarrel in her home. I never heard 
her raise her voice. She was just a 
woman who meant what she said. 


She never had to enforce her rules 
and requests. You just sort of knew 
with my grandmother that she 
meant it, and that was enough. 
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And so at the center of her 
unassailable domain, everyone was 
valued and accepted. Everyone did 
his share and worked. Everyone 
had something to give, and every- 
one was taken care of — from the 
babies to the great grandparents, 
who all came to my grandmother's 
house to die. 


Scene 2 


My mother told the Aaronic 
priesthood class last week about 
taking her two teenaged boys in an 
old Chevrolet, pulling a trailer 
behind it with all our belongings, 
over the Donner Pass back home to 
Utah, where she had to find a job 
and raise her four young children 
after a divorce. This story I don’t 
remember, but it is told by my 
older brother and is about my 
mom at this time in her life. 
Although some say it happened 
earlier, | always imagine this story 


ee 
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Sketch of Michelangelo’s Cross-legged Captive by Jan Braithwaite 


in the late 1950s, just 
as my mom learns 
that she is losing the 
house and all the 
equity along with it. 
She has no job. She 
hasn't heard from my 
dad in months. She 
has no money. She 
doesn’t know what 
she is going to do for 
food. She is living des- 
perately from day to 
day. 


One night she calls the 
kids together and tells [a 
them to go bring her \ 
all the change they 
can find around the 
house. So everyone 
brings whatever they 
can find: a dollar, a quarter, a 
small handful of change. Mom col- 
lects the money and counts it. 
Then she takes everyone out to the 
movies. | tell this story about her 
even though I don’t 
remember it because 
when you understand 
this story, you under- 
stand my mom and her 
feeling about life. 


Scene 3 


I was in Florence, Italy, 
on a big adventure when 
I went to the museum to 
see Michelangelo's 
famous statue of David. 
It was everything people 
said it was and more. It 
was truly and literally 
larger than life. It was 
beauty incarnate. It cap- 
tured a sense of purity 


Sketch of Michelangelo’s Bearded Captive by Jan Braithwaite 


and power, of abundant life and 
amazing capacity. It was a work 
of art. 


But it was not at the statue of 
David that I lingered. As I walked 
out of the gallery, there were four 
statues I had never heard about, 
never seen in the art books. They 
were Michelangelo’s “unfinished 
statues,” half-carved men with 
faces and shoulders and torsos but 
with hands still caught unchiseled 
in the rough rock—tethered men 
who wanted to walk but had 
uncreated feet that could not move 
as the David moved. It was before 
those statues that I lingered and 
wept and was transformed in the 
sharing of the human experience. 


This is the art that captured a 
fundamental truth in my life that I 
never realized at all until I stood 
there sharing the agony with those 


continued on page 6 
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Mlother’s Day continued from page 5 


stone men. At the time, I didn’t 
think that the agony of being 
unfinished or immobile was 
because I was a woman. Even now 
I look back and don’t think that. 
After all, it was a man’s statue and 
a man’s work that communicated a 
fundamental passion in life. But 
more and more | understand that 
to carve out a meaning in life, to 
find a personal shape, to create 
something out of your life work is 
a passion that knows no sexes and 
is not connected to anything you 
are to another person. It has to be 
done out of your own talent and 
by the sweat of your own brow, 
and it cries out to be done. 


But what is it? I don’t know for 
myself, but I see that it is a 
question that Michelangelo knew, 
although he knew how to do 
something about it. 


Scene 4 


When I had been married a year, 
my father-in-law asked me what 
was my one impression of 
marriage. “Being pregnant,” | 
answered. He was disappointed 
and thought that somehow I 
thought less of marriage for that 
answer. But for me, it was the 
great answer. When I became 
pregnant, I was changed as a 
human being deeply and funda- 
mentally in ways that I can’t fully 
articulate. 


The book Dune tells the story of a 
special line of woman, the Bene 
Gesserit, who have a special 
capacity because they can pass on 
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their memory. Each new member 
has the collective memory and 
knowledge of all the members 
from the beginning of time. The 
experience of being pregnant 
seemed to me like becoming a part 
of something like this group of 
special women. It was like the ini- 
tiation — the entrance — into a secret 
and guarded state of womanhood 
that stretched back in its power 
and connectedness to the 
beginning of time. 


Why did I not know all this 
before — not just about the nausea 
and the feeling of vulnerability and 
dependence but the secret sense of 
miracle and power at having an 
actual person growing inside? 
Here was the center of life, and I 
was holding it inside me. I threw 
up; I was emotionally unstable 
with the rush of hormones | didn’t 
understand, but I was also radiant 
with the mystery of being. This is 
the secret that I imagine the Mona 
Lisa is hiding in her enigmatic 
smile. 


Pregnancy is an experience you 
can only know from experience, 
but it is nothing to the birth. Brian 
gave me a blessing before Gloria 
Jean was born and said I would 
walk through the valley of death. 
So when, during the long contrac- 
tions when I was panting too hard, 
I felt this blackness closing around 
me and heard the nurse’s voice in 
the distance telling Brian, “She is 
passing out. Make her breathe 
more slowly,” I thought this was 
how the valley of death felt. My 
heart constricted when the nurse 
said that the baby’s heartbeat was 


abnormally low, when she called 
the emergency pediatric team to 
the birth. I thought my own heart 
stopped as that baby came out of 
me without a sound, when I saw 
three men in white huddled 
around her. Brian patted my head, 
but all I could ask was, “How is 
the baby? How is the baby?” 


When I heard her cry out, lusty 
and strong and frustrated, a shock 
went through my body of what 
must be total and complete 

love —but deeper and stronger 
than anything I had ever known. | 
call this love “endowed” love 
because it comes without effort 
and without asking, not a love con- 
nected and flowing from any 
virtue I might have. It was just 
there, powerful and transforming. 
I had discovered the intensity and 
ferocity of the mother love that has 
kept the generations alive with its 
willingness, and maybe ability, to 
wring the necks of lions if they 
threaten the young. 


Scene 5 


When I lived in Kentucky, time 
slowed down. The children were 
almost all in school. I indulged 
myself in long mornings of musing 
and meditating and looking out of 
the window into the trees. I read 
the scriptures for hours. I prayed 
for hours. I had visions. Once on 
my knees a vision opened to my 
mind. I saw what can only be 
framed in inadequate words as a 
wall of light. I couldn’t see the end 
to it. As I saw this wall of light, I 
simultaneously understood a 
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number of things about it. I 
understood that it was the will of 
God. I could see encompassed in 
the will of God that all things 
flourish and come to their full 
possibility of being, that they are 
joyous and free. I couldn’t see, but 
understood, that the Will is 
infinitely deep, that long after the 
passion and energy of evil are 
spent and lying in the dust, unable 
to go on, that this Will still rises 
with the everlasting sun on and 
on. I understood that this is the 
“good will” that we sing about 
every Christmas. 


This vision has made a deep 
impact on me. I find energy in the 
idea that we cannot lose this battle 
of good and evil. If God can get up 
every day and still try for me, 
surely I can get up every day and 
try for Him. Before this experience, 
I had sometimes thought that 
obedience was about crushing 
your own will to God’s, but now I 
never think that. It’s like living ina 
Communist country: They didn’t 
build those walls to keep people 


Today I did nothing. And I did it well. 
E. B. White 


Today I sit. A Grieg piano 
concerto, heard from start to 
finish. Mozart's Requiem. A fire 
chopped for and fed. Neruda’s 
poetry. Madeleine L’Engle’s 
reflections on Art and Faith. The 
gradual settling. All that is twisted 
and screaming in me slowly takes 
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out. When people see the differ- 
ence, the plenty, the possibility, the 
opportunity of the free world, they 
are climbing the fence to get to 
there. And so when you see the 
desire of God you only ask, 
“Where can I sign up? Where is the 
dotted line?” This is not a crushing 
of anyone’s will; this is an invita- 
tion to join the team. Whoever 
could see it and want anything 
else? 


On this Mother’s Day, I feel full of 
gratitude for those who came 
before me to make my life 
possible, for my mother, for my 
husband, especially for my 
children through whom the world 
is continually transformed before 
me. Every day I tell God how 
thankful I am for these children 
and feel humbled to have this 
great responsibility. Motherhood is 
such an honorable role because 
these fabulous creatures that have 
been given to my care are 
important and holy. Every day 
they charm me again. Every day 
they surprise and delight my soul 


Today I Sit 


a seat in pause. No ringing phones 
to jar me from moment to moment, 
no needs to satisfy except my own. 
Time to taste what I eat. Quiet to 
live what I read. Silence to free the 
prayer within. 


Later, a walk in the woods, follow- 
ing the now-slow steps of my old 
dog as he winds his way gently to 
the river. Skeletal trees rattling 


and challenge me in the deepest 
possible ways. They amaze me. 
How did I get to have these 
interesting people sent to me? I 
don’t know; I just agonize to do 
my job right. When my children 
are sassy I say, “I am not your 
mother because I am smarter than 
you but because God made me 
your mother. God has said that 
this calling is important and holy. I 
must honor it, and so must you.” 


Iam grateful to be alive in a time 
of liberation for women. Although 
I am not starting young, it is 
exhilarating to be a part of it. lam 
grateful for the good men in my 
life and hope they, and all men, 
will have patience with us women 
as we use them as our foil to 
define and redefine ourselves in 
search of the possibilities of 
living. E 


Sue Gong, the mother of four, teaches 
the occasional English class, likes to 
meditate, and still wonders what she 
wants to be when she grows up. 


their bones in the breeze, the sky 
stirring and shifting. Lungs tasting 
air. Feet touching earth. Life. The 
soft recognition of its presence, its 
touch, the balm of its healing. 


Today I did nothing. And I did it 
well. 


Rinda Thayne Kilgore 
Lake Oswego, Oregon 
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Lovely in, Ais Sight 


My family and I took a vacation to 
the beach in Galveston this 
summer. After we checked into 
our hotel, I put on my one-piece 
Speedo with extra-strength lining, 
which almost sucks everything in, 
and headed to the beach with my 
husband and two little girls. 


I spent a large part of my child- 
hood swimming in lakes and 
creeks, but I can remember very 
few times my mom swam with us. 
Besides being exhausted from 
taking care of seven kids, she was 
ashamed of her pale skin and 
spider veins. 


I wanted my children to have 
memories of me swimming with 
them. Luckily, the beach in 
Galveston is a family beach, so I 
was surrounded by women of all 
shapes and sizes. I thought to 
myself, “Okay, I can suck in my 
stomach, get into the water as fast 
as possible and stay there, or I can 
try to forget about my physical 
imperfections and have a good 
time.” For a while, I successfully 
chose the latter. After playing with 
my nine-year-old daughter in the 
waves, I sat on the beach with my 
four-year-old, making sand and 
seaweed grapes. Normally I would 
have tried to suck in my stomach 
while sitting there, but this time I 
let it all hang out. It felt good. For 
a while, I almost forgot myself, 
running from the seashore to our 
beach towel to pick up my daugh- 
ter’s sand shovel and my sun hat, 
racing my daughter into the ocean 
to rinse the sand off our legs. Then 
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I got into the hotel elevator with its 
walls of mirrors. I saw the fat 
deposits above my knees and on 
my thighs, my pale skin, spider 
veins, and convex tummy. 


My mother has seven children and 
is smaller now than when she had 
the first. She has always been 
beautiful and young-looking for 
her age. I grew up hearing people 
marvel at how wonderful my 
mother looked, and I was proud of 
her. I loved it when she put on 
makeup for church on Sunday and 
dressed in glamorous high heels. 
She told me stories about her high 
school days, how she’d been 
elected “cutest girl” her senior year 
and had at least five marriage 
proposals before she accepted the 
one from my dad at age seventeen. 
She grew up poor in an unhappy 
home, moving constantly, and it 
meant a lot that she had something 
that made people want her despite 
all that. 


Even though my mom was always 
thin and beautiful, she felt she had 
to work at it. She told me that 
she’d been a chubby bride (she 
didn’t like anyone to see her 
wedding pictures) and that it was 
only later that she’d learned to 
watch her weight. 


Our family got our first laser disc 
player (the precursor to VCRs) just 
as the Jane Fonda exercise craze 
was beginning. We had two laser 
discs, Popeye and Jane Fonda’s 
Workout. The cover of the workout 
video had a picture of Jane Fonda 


in a red and black striped leotard 
with both legs extended over her 
head in a Chinese circus-like 
stretch. I was about thirteen at the 
time, and I remember stretching 
and contorting with my Mom 
while Jane Fonda urged us to “feel 
the burn” (as if we could possibly 
feel anything else after forty leg 
lifts). My Mom and I drew inspira- 
tion from Jane’s stories of herself 
as an overweight younger woman 
who'd resculpted her body in her 
forties. | was too young to have 
seen Barefoot in the Park and 
Barbarella, or | would have won- 
dered exactly what it was that Jane 
thought needed resculpting. 


My mom once suggested an idea 
she’d seen in a magazine for con- 
trolling one’s eating habits. You 
just tape a magazine picture of one 
or several women in bathing suits 
on the refrigerator. Then, when 
you are tempted to eat too much or 
unhealthily, you look at the 
pictures and remember that that’s 
the way you want to look. 


My dad said that what had drawn 
him to my mom was that she was 
a beautiful woman and didn’t 
know it. I always thought this 
meant that she was humble. But 
later my dad’s words took on new 
meaning. A couple of years ago, 

I was helping my mom clean out 
the garage, where she found her 
thirty-year-old wedding dress. She 
was under a lot of stress at the 
time and was extremely thin, prob- 
ably too thin. She decided to try on 
the dress, the one she’d worn asa 
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“chubby” young bride. 
When she put it on, to both 
of our amazement, it fit like 
a glove. 


I've always known that I 
would never be like my 
mother. Although I tried to 
wear high heels when I got 
old enough, my weak ankles 
wobbled. I soon accepted 
the fact that I would never 
be able to walk in heels with 
my mother’s grace. I grew 
up a scruffy kid, running 
around barefooted on our 
farm, and I didn’t really pay 
attention to my appearance 
until I hit adolescence, which, iron- 
ically, was just when my appear- 
ance started going downhill. My 
straight hair turned into a bushy 
mess; I had big feet, shiny skin, 
and the wrong clothes. My sense 
of awkwardness was confirmed at 
the monthly Super Saturday dance 
for which I always spent hours in 
preparation and never got asked to 
dance by the boys I daydreamed 
about. 


When I was about fifteen, my older 
brother got back from his mission. 
I remember the day we went to 
pick him up at the airport. I blow- 
dried and curled my hair, carefully 
applied makeup, including the 
blue eyeliner that was supposed to 
accentuate my hazel eyes, and 
wore my most hip outfit (pink Lee 
jeans and a polo shirt). The first 
thing he said to me when he got 
off the plane was, “What hap- 
pened to your hair?” 


After a while, I rebelled. Like the 

people I admired in high school, I 
began to scorn everything “main- 
stream,” including top 40 music 
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and concern with money, success, 
and appearances. I stopped blow- 
drying my hair and wore baggy 
tie-dyed t-shirts and anything 
black. Even though I don’t need 
glasses, | sometimes wore granny 
glasses with glass lenses for effect. 
I convinced myself that I didn’t 
care how I looked. When I was 
seventeen, the intellectual boy 
from biology, whom I'd had a 
huge crush on for a year, started to 
show interest in me, and I started 
to suspect that appearances might 
not matter as much as I'd thought. 
When I was a senior, my mom, 
who sometimes had trouble telling 
us how proud she was of us, 
complimented me by saying, 
“You'd be so beautiful if you just 
lost five pounds.” 


Eventually, I got tired of wearing 
black, got married, had my first 
child, and graduated from BYU. 
Then I went to graduate school, 
where I got interested in theories 
about the objectification of women. 
The idea that Western culture 
teaches girls and women to be 
objects of desire rather than desir- 


ing subjects helped explain 
some of my anxiety about my 
appearance. 


I did primary research on 
advertising in women’s maga- 
zines. I studied images of 
women in Cosmopolitan and Ms. 
during the height of the 
women’s movement in the “60s 
and ‘70s and found that, 
although overt political mes- 
sages changed over the years, 
the linking of being a good 
woman to having a good body 
didn’t. One ad I remember par- 
ticularly well was for lingerie. 
Several women were posed 
identically to look like man- 
nequins, and the copy read “Be 
Some Body.” The message of the 
ad —that to be a worthwhile indi- 
vidual (“Somebody”), you had to 
have a carbon-copy body —seemed 
to encapsulate many of the mes- 
sages I'd been internalizing all 

my life. But, even though feminist 
theory helped me understand why 
I wanted to do sit-ups after seeing 
Janet Jackson’s bare midriff on an 
MTV video, it didn’t tell me how 
to stop wanting to have a flat 
stomach. 


Almost three years ago, I started 
jogging because my dad, who had 
started jogging in his late forties, 
told me it would transform my 
body, abs and all. I had tried 
jogging before but had to stop 
because of ankle pain. Someone 
suggested I might have a 
pronation problem and that I 
should try getting fitted for shoes 
at a running store. It turned out 
that I was an overpronator. With 
the help of support running shoes, 
I started jogging regularly — first 
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half a mile, then two, then three, 
and now I run five miles several 
times a week. 


Although I experienced some 
initial weight loss and my legs are 
more muscular than they used to 
be, I have to say I look pretty 
much the same as I did before I 
started jogging. Unlike many of 
the runners I see on the trail every 
day, I don’t have a sculpted body. 
And I still look bad in the skimpy 
shorts real runners are supposed to 
wear. But running, nevertheless, 
has changed my life. 


I had been athletically inept all my 
life, so when I started running, I 
honestly believed my body 
couldn’t hold out for runs longer 
than a mile. My husband told me 
enough times he was certain I 
could run as far as I wanted that I 
thought it was worth a try. I 
started running around the neigh- 
borhood and then at St. Edward’s 
University track. I finally tried the 
four-mile loop on Town Lake at 
my husband’s goading. He and I 
ran it together, very, very slowly. 
When I finished, I was so proud I 
felt I could do anything. 


Now, although the initial sense of 
accomplishment has worn off, I 
still love running. It’s the only time 
I really get to enjoy the live oak 
and redbud trees, the Texas 
wildflowers like bluebonnets and 
Indian paintbrush, and the 
Colorado River. I usually run in 
the morning. I love the gentle light 
at that time of day, the way the air 
is still moist. Sometimes I’m 
blessed with an amazing sight like 
a white crane standing on one leg 
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in a glimmering pool, the sky 
golden behind him, or two green 
tropical birds chasing each other 
through the trees. For me, running 
is also a good mood regulator and 
stress reducer. Running helps 
replace a critical approach to my 
body’s imperfections with 
gratitude for the way my legs get 
me up steep hills, my abs support 
my back when I stretch and run, 
and my lungs fill me with air. But 
I think I love running most of all 
because it reminds me of what it 
felt like to be a barefoot little girl 
running around the farm. 


It’s ironic that in a culture obsessed 
with physical appearances, the 
vast majority of us are way out of 
touch with our actual appearance. 
Studies show that most people, 
when presented with a distorted 
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image of their face, can’t correct it; 
nor can they identify their own 
silhouette out of a group of 
silhouettes. 


Even though we experience the 
world through our bodies, we 
ignore them as instruments of 
sensation, thinking of them as 
objects to be looked at. I think this 
attitude is linked to our consumer 
culture; we are surrounded by 
mass-produced identical products 
cut off from their origins in nature. 
It is as if we have come to believe 
that our bodies should be shaped 
with the same precision as the 
identical store-brand loaves of 
bread I buy every week rather than 
the irregularly shaped and much 
more satisfying homemade loaves 
I grew up on. 


Advertising depends on 
substitutions. Advertisers try to 
convince us that they’re selling us 
freedom or popularity when they 
sell us a car. Somebody along the 
way substituted acceptance and 
love for washboard abs, long thin 
legs, and narrow hips. Somehow 
we need to recognize that legs are 
just legs and hips are just hips. 


In Mormonism — in the world if 
not of it—I think we’ve come to 
associate thinness for women with 
self-restraint and femininity. 
Sometimes, when I’ve thought 
about displaying my less-than- 
perfect body at a ward swimming 
party, I’ve felt a shame akin to 
what I imagine at the judgment, 
when all our worst moments will 
be played on a great video in the 
sky for all to see. 
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Laying aside the fact, for the 
moment, that body fat is probably 
more a function of genetics than 
behavior, what does it mean that I 
feel additional pressure from the 
Mormon culture (which, paradoxi- 
cally, celebrates fertility) to be 
thin? Maybe some of this pressure 
to be perfect comes from the 
relentless Mormon drive for 
worthiness. Even though most of 
us (I am guessing) yell at 
our children, fight with our 
husbands, act selfishly, get 
depressed, and, yes, some- 
times eat too much, there is 
a taboo about being honest 
about those things, as if all 
our standards will lower if 
we talk about how far most 
of us are from meeting 
them. It makes me think of 
the Doctrine and 
Covenants, where every- 
one’s sins, including Joseph 
Smith’s, are pointed out 
right there in print for the 
whole world to see, and it’s 
okay. God’s attitude toward 
sin is very different from 
mine. He says, “I will be merciful 
unto your weakness.” 


My sister recently shared a spiri- 
tual epiphany with me. She says 
that she was hindered from pray- 
ing for years by the feeling that she 
wasn't worthy enough to approach 
God. She finally had a revelation 
that God doesn’t see us as a compi- 
lation of positive and negative 
qualities; He doesn’t accept the 
good parts of us and reject the bad. 
Instead, she believes that God just 
sees us—all of us—with love. 


I’ve recently learned that God 
speaks to us through more 


mediums than I’d imagined. He 
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speaks through scripture and 
prayer but also through nature, 
friends, music, visual art, and our 


experiences. A few weeks ago, God 


spoke to me through the High 
Priestess of Soul. On that day, I 
was driving to school, feeling 
depressed. I was listening to the 
radio out of habit. I pulled into the 
parking lot where I always park 
and sat for a moment, trying to 
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We 


Our second day in Galveston, we 
went to the beach at dusk. Most 
people had gone in to dinner. | sat 
at the water’s edge with my 
daughter, digging aimlessly in the 
wet sand while she busily ran 
around the beach gathering 
ingredients for an imaginary meal. 
Nearby was another family —a 
young mother and father with 
three little children and an older 
couple —the mother’s parents, I 
guessed. The young mother 
was dressed in a cheap cotton 
bathing suit, not made to suck 
anything in. She had stocky 
legs, full hips and thighs, and a 
round belly. Her back had faint 
lines from another bathing suit. 
She had a bruise on her pale 

. leg. Her dark hair was pulled 


| en up and, like her dark bathing 


& suit, contrasted with her fair 
: skin. She was having a won- 


“°° derful time, throwing a wet 


nerf ball at her father, chatting 
with her mother, lying on her 
stomach in the shallow water 
with her husband. 
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muster up the energy to get out of 
the car and get on with the day. 
Then I heard Nina Simone’s 
unaccompanied voice singing the 
words to a song, “Images,” that I'd 
never heard before. These were the 
words she sang: 


She does not know her beauty 

She thinks her brown body has no 
glory 

If she could dance naked on the palm 
trees 

And see her image in the river 

She would know 

Yes, she would know 

But there are no palm trees in the 
street 

And dishwater gives back no image 


She was a beautiful sight. 


Kelly Mendiola lives in Austin, Texas, 
where her favorite things to do are 
exploring Texas Hill Country, reading 
good writing, listening to live music, 
and spending time with her family. 
But mostly she spends her time 
cooking, cleaning, and trying to force 
herself to work on her dissertation. 
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By the time she was thirty, my 
mother was raising five children 
alone. I’m sure she didn’t plan it. 
I’m sure that when she walked 
down the aisle she thought 
everything would work out. At 
eighteen, a lot of people believe 
marriage and kids will make for 
a perfect life. 


But not me. 


I did not want to look in the mirror 
one day and marvel at the 
difference between the girl in the 
wedding pictures smiling brightly 
and hopefully into the camera and 
the exhausted stranger returning a 
blank stare in the harsh bathroom 
light. I did not want to be stuck 
with a passel of kids, living in a 
cramped apartment, alone. Just 
like Mom. So I swore it would 
never happen to me. I wouldn't 
let it. 


Marriage scared me, but mother- 
hood was the bigger enemy. From 
watching my mother, I understood 
that motherhood required sacrific- 
ing everything, and the first thing 
to go would be me. I don’t recall 
my mother ever going to the 
movies with friends or shopping at 
the mall on a whim. My mother 
wore practical housedresses and 
comfortable shoes, and her hands 
were always rough and calloused 
from hard labor. And she was 
always tired. More often than not, 
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Mother 


by Susan Barnson-Hayward 


she fell asleep on the couch at the 
end of the day with the TV blaring 
and an open Reader's Digest laying 
face down on her chest. Yet, she 
still tried to convince me to 
become a mother too. “It’s the 
most important job you'll ever 
have,” Mom tried to explain. I had 
my doubts. 


My mother served as the family 
breadwinner in the only way she 
knew how. She sewed. Because she 
took care of me and my siblings 
during the day, Mom worked 
through most of the night. The 
erratic wheezing of her machine 
often interrupted my dreams. 
Whir, pause, whirrr, pause. 
Whirrrrrrr. Snippity snip of razor- 
sharp stainless steel scissors. 


A line of light peeking out from 
under Mom’s door illuminated my 
room just enough so that, when I 
squinted, I could barely detect the 
sparkles of glitter in the tiny 
mountain ranges of our textured 
ceiling. As I clutched the edge of 
my cheap rainbow comforter, I 
would stare at those tiny lights, 
wondering why Mom couldn’t just 
let the machine go at a constant 
hum rather than stopping and 
starting every few minutes. I 
reasoned that if the noise remained 
constant, I could quickly fall asleep 
to a smooth mechanical lullaby 
rather than the cacophony of 

labor that pounded through my 


bedroom wall. Eventually, I would 
drift off into a jumbled slumber to 
the dissonant tunes of the whining 
Bernina. But Mom kept on going 
for hours. 


A small dry cleaners hired my 
mother to hem and patch clothes 
and drapes and paid her a small 
amount for each piece. But that 
wasn’t enough to keep our family 
going, so she also made dresses for 
the well-to-do women in town. 
Though an assortment of women 
came over to our apartment for 
fittings, I remember Rita the best. 
She was so unlike my mother. Rita 
painted a picture of femininity that 
ascinated me. She had long, black 
aair and thin spidery fingers with 
pointy nails painted in bright 
colors. As she sauntered through 
our house, her hips swinging 
hypnotically with every step, a 
complicated musky scent followed 
and lingered at the door when she 
left. | was sure that Rita would 
never have to sew for a living. She 
was far too sophisticated for that. 


Rita came to my mother for a prom 
dress. But not just any prom dress. 
As Mom carefully stretched a tape 
measure from Rita’s armpit down 
to the middle of her slim calf, she 
pouted her glossy red lips. “My 
parents are paying for this, so 
money is no object,” she told my 
mother when asked about 
material. So she got a shimmering 
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gown with a sweetheart neckline, 
large, puffy sleeves, and a long, 
full skirt, all made out of the finest 
maroon taffeta Mom could find in 
our small town. 


As I watched Mom press the seams 
of Rita’s dress on our creaking 
ironing board, she smashed the 
iron’s steam button in with her 
thumb and slammed it down. 
“Don’t you ever think that money 
is no object,” Mom hissed as a 
cloud of steam rose from the iron 
with a slow whine. I nodded my 
head slightly. I had some faint 
notion of our poverty but, out of 
childlike oblivion to the obvious, 
disregarded it. I had two Barbie 
dolls, which were enough to guar- 
antee my happiness for the rest of 
my childhood. Or so I thought. But 
afterwards, as Mom repeated the 
story of the girl who spent her 
parents’ money with reckless aban- 
don, I realized that not all kids had 
their Thanksgiving dinner 
dropped off on their doorstep by a 
generous stranger. All at once, I 
felt the deficit of money like a 
sharp ache in my side, the kind of 
side stitch I got from running too 
far too fast. | wanted more. But 
there was none. 


I sat quietly beside Mom's sewing 
machine when Rita came for her 
last fitting. She sashayed across the 
room, pausing occasionally to toss 
a wide smile into the air. As she 
glided by, her dress brushed across 
my bare leg. The taffeta felt cold 
and slippery, nothing like the 
simple cotton I wore to church 
every Sunday. Rita gazed down at 
me. “It’s all in the hips, little girl,” 
she said as she stepped across the 
room again. 
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I nodded, watching the material 
turn bright and shiny, then black 
and mysterious as it swayed with 
Rita’s body. I closed my eyes and 
listened. The rhythmic jostle of 
taffeta sounded like Mom stuffing 
a mountain of wrapping paper into 
a big black trash bag on Christmas 
morning. I could picture Mom 
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swooping down and gathering 
armfuls of delicate white tissue 
and shiny paper printed with fat, 
grinning Santas and tiny pine 
trees. It seemed like we had so 
much on that day, even though 
Mom started every holiday season 
by warning us, “I’m not doing as 
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much as last year.” But the rustling 
of so much paper made every year 
seem like the one before it. 
Abundant. 


I opened my eyes when Rita’s 
swish-swishing stopped. She was 
writing Mom a check with quick, 
sloppy strokes. Mom glanced at 
the check with tired eyes. Her 
faded black housedress looked 
poor next to Rita’s dazzling gown. 
And there it was, that side ache 
again. My mother was right. 
Money was an object, and not only 
did it seem to buy happiness, but 
beauty, too. 


My mother wanted to teach me her 
skills, which were many, but I had 
little interest in cultivating a strain 
of domesticity in what I considered 
the character of a modern woman. 
In desperation, she typed up an 
entire summer's worth of cooking, 
sewing, and budgeting and 
presented it to me in a light blue 
folder. “What's this?” I asked, 
flipping through the pages. 


“Summer goals,” Mom answered. 
“You need to learn some things. 
Listen, Ill pay you.” 


So I tried. And failed. When I left 
for college, I could only cook a 
baked potato —and in the micro- 
wave at that. Sewing remained a 
mystery to me, and I kept track of 
my spending in my head rather 
than on paper. I considered myself 
quite a disappointment to my 
mother, but all of those mundane 
tasks didn’t matter. When I grew 
up, | would pay somebody else to 
do the chores. 
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I decided to be my own version of 
a super woman—not a homemaker 
like my mother, which didn’t seem 
all that important in the big 
scheme of things, but a career 
woman wearing a power suit, high 
heels and nylons, and bossing 
people around, especially men. 
“Get me a cup of hot chocolate — 
heavy on the marshmallows!” | 
would bark to my male secretary 
as I stormed into the office, a 
leather briefcase swinging from 
my delicate fingers wrapped in 
golden rings. I would never get 
married and have children— which 
meant that I would always have 
my freedom and my figure, not to 
mention my sanity. 


But then I slowly fell in love with 
my best friend. And that changed 
everything. 


I decided there was something to 
the idea of having a husband and 
kids, after all. It was comforting to 
love and be loved. Conversely, it 
was lonely to be alone. So I 
changed my plans. That’s not to 
say that the thought of losing my 
identity somewhere between 
wifedom and motherhood no 
longer terrified me or that I had 
stopped fearing the possibility of 
becoming a single mother. As we 
pulled the last bit of stale wedding 
cake from the freezer on our first 
anniversary, I still harbored the 
nagging fear that one day my 
husband would abandon me and 
our future children. Even now, 
during the occasional fight, I 
wonder if the “D” word 
(“Divorce”) will escape from one 
of our mouths and dangle like the 


invisible thread of a spider’s web 
stretched across a doorway. I 
imagine I can feel its gossamer 
hands wrapping around me until I 
am entangled in its intricacies. I 
can claw at my face, hoping to 
remove every strand. But the 
spider will come back and hover, 
swinging pendulum-like from its 
rope, taunting me with its round 
black eyes. Someday, I hope this 
fear will diminish, if not disappear. 
Perhaps someday I will crush its 
skittery legs between my fingers 
and roll its torso into a tight ball. 
Perhaps. 


So here I am, writing this piece 
near the quiet hour of midnight in 
a rare moment of solitude. People 
my mother’s age call me a home- 
maker. People of my generation 
call me a stay-at-home mom. But, 
whatever my job title, I can 
honestly say I never dreamed of 
being here. 


I blame it on hormones. Much 
sooner after the wedding than I 
expected, I wanted a baby. But it 
didn’t happen right away. After a 
year of trying, my simple desire to 
become a mother matured into an 
ache, then an obsession. 


At the time, it seemed like 
everyone I knew was either 
pregnant or had just given birth 
while I remained childless. So I 
held the babies of friends, 
pretending that their children were 
mine as I rocked them gently, 
kissing their foreheads and 
brushing my cheek on their wispy 
hair. I rested my hands on the 
swollen bellies of pregnant friends, 
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waiting for a nudge or a tremble 
from the baby inside. I often 
stroked my own stomach, 
imagining how amazing it must 
feel to grow another person from 
within. “I just want to be a mom,” 
I bawled to my mother. “I need to 
be a mother.” 


And now, finally, lam. But I’m not 
exactly my mother. I grew up 
thinking that I would have to pack 
up everything I wanted in an 
unlabeled box and shove it in the 
back of the closet when the kids 
started coming. But I don’t make a 
good martyr. There’s still a part of 
me that wants to maintain a life 
separate from my children. So I 
write. I take classes. I get out by 
myself every once in a while. I’m 
not saying my mother was wrong 
in giving up everything to provide 
for us. She had no choice. 
However, I do. 


I believe that my other interests 
can mesh with motherhood —even 
should. People close to me advise 
that this is not my season to 
pursue my own life, but I say that 
often the seasons overlap in an 
undulating process of creation. 
There would be no spring without 
winter planting; no autumn 
without summer's splendor. 


I have watched the seasons mingle 
in a neighbor’s tree, a graceful 
giant that hovers over the fence 
and leans toward our house. I can 
see how this tree works in the 
winter, how defiantly it stands 
naked in the cold, climbing the sky 
with slender arms that sway with 
the winter winds. Then, as the 
days grow slightly longer and 
warmer, it adorns itself with 
charm bracelets of small, delicate 
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leaves and dances wildly while the 
summer breezes blow, shaking its 
jewels with a rustling that reminds 
me of Rita, switching her hips to 
and fro as she sauntered across our 
living room, wearing a dress of my 
mother’s creation. 


Mom was right. Being a mother is 
the most important job I have, and 
I enjoy it. But it’s not enough. 
There is a spring in my winter, and 
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a fall in my summer. I ama 
mother. But I am still me. 


Susan Barnson-Hayward is the 
mother of two (with another on the 
way). When she’s not being a mom 
and wife, she writes, teaches English 
composition, and takes pictures. She 
still doesn't know how to cook or sew. 
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[Interview with Suzanne Hawes | 


The following is the second half of a two-part interview with Suzanne Hawes, the 
first half of which appeared in the Spring issue (Vol. 24, No. 3) of Exponent II. 


Sue, you've been a great supporter of 
Exponent from practically the 
beginning. How did you hear about 
the newspaper? 


Well, I grew up in the same ward, 
the Sunset Ward in San Francisco, 
as Claudia Lauper [Bushman] did. 
Claudia was one of the founding 
mothers of Exponent, and my 
mother heard about Exponent from 
her mother. My subscription 
started with the second or third 
issue, and I’ve been hooked on it 
ever since. 


You live in New Orleans and yet 
you've been coming to our Exponent 
retreats in New Hampshire for the 
past fifteen years. That's a long way to 
come! Can you tell us why you 
decided to do that and what effect the 
retreats have had on you? 


I read about the first retreat, the 
“cold one” [held in October 1984], 
and about your Exponent Day 
dinners, and I kept thinking I’d 
really love to come and meet those 
women. My husband had an aunt 
and uncle up in Sunapee [New 
Hampshire], so he dropped me off 
for the second retreat and went to 
visit his aunt and uncle. 


And I just absolutely loved the 
retreat! It was so good to meet the 
people whose articles I'd read. It 
was wonderful to be able to talk to 
other Mormon women very freely 
and openly; it wasn’t something | 
could really do in my home ward. 
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From the Bay to the 


What I remember from all those 
retreats through the years is seeing 
you the very first thing out on the lake 
paddling your canoe. Have you always 
been interested in outdoor pursuits? 


I was always interested in nature. I 
started bird watching when I was 
in high school, and then I joined 
the student section of the 
California Academy of Science, 
which met on Tuesday nights, the 
same night as what was called 
MIA then. I never did fit in with 
the young people at Church, and 
so I went to the Academy Tuesday 
nights. These were my friends. 


Tell us about what it was like for you 
growing up in the Church. 


When my mother married my 
father, she was not active even 
though she’d come from a line of 
Mormon pioneers. When they 
moved to San Luis Obispo, 
California, there was essentially no 
Church there. When we first came 
to San Francisco, we’d go to 
church occasionally —I think it met 
in some sort of rented building. 


By the time I was in Mutual, my 
folks were going to church fairly 
regularly, but I just felt I didn’t 
have a testimony. We’d have 
people come for firesides who 
talked about seeing visions, seeing 
Christ, and I thought that’s what 
you had to have to have a 
testimony, and so I knew | didn’t 
have one. 


When I went away to college, it 
was very inconvenient to go to 
church, and so I just stopped 
going. I married a non-member 
when I was a sophomore, and we 
moved back to Rhode Island. The 
Church there met in a little rented 
hall on Benefit Street, and I’d go 
maybe two or three times a year. 
For a while we lived with Jim’s 
grandmother, who hated the 
Church. She didn’t know anything 
about it, but she’d just get vitriolic 
when she'd think about it. I can 
remember her screaming at me, 
“Who did Joseph Smith think he 
was, God?” I'd just look at her and 
wonder how anyone could know 
so little and hate so much. 


However, I considered myself a 
Mormon during those nine years; 
I'd have been insulted if anyone 
thought I was anything else. I lived 
the Word of Wisdom, I tried to be 
a good person, and that’s the way I 
lived for a long time. 


It was when we moved to Santa 
Barbara, California— where my 
husband had a post-doc— that | 
realized that I wanted my daugh- 
ter Cindy to go to Church. So I 
took her and, of course, would 
stay. I got asked to teach Primary. 


The sisters just sucked me in. They 
loved me. They helped me. 


I started going to sacrament meet- 


ing and Relief Society and reading 
the Book of Mormon past 1 Nephi 
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for the first time. Finally, I realized 
that the quiet, good feeling I had 
about Christ and about Joseph 
Smith was really a testimony. It 
just took a long time and a lot of 
love and concern by my sisters to 
get me there. 


Where did you go after California? 


1964 was the height of the Civil 
Rights movement. Jim and I had 
had two very good black friends at 
Brown, and one of them had taken 
a teaching job in Atlanta and was 
very dedicated to the movement. 
We decided we wanted to do 
something, too. 


Jim got a job at a tiny little black 
college called Wiley in Marshall, 
Texas, in far east Texas. We stayed 
there two years. By then I was a 
solid member of the Church, but it 
was very difficult to go to Church 
because we lived on campus. The 
sisters were just horrified that we 
lived there. They didn’t want to 
come visit teach someone who 
worked in a “nigger” school and 
lived in a “nigger” neighborhood. 
They did, bless their hearts — but it 
was hard for them. 


The branch president was the com- 
plete racist. He and two other men 
were the only Melchizedek priest- 
hood holders in the branch. They 
weren't going to give me a job in 
the ward at first, but by bringing 
my three kids, we doubled the size 
of Primary, so they eventually 
called me as Primary president. 
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I got along fairly well with the 
sisters, who learned to trust me 
and I learned to trust them, but the 
branch president ... When he 
came home teaching, he and Jim 
would glare at each other. It was 
so uncomfortable that I asked him 
not to come. He was horribly 
offended, but I hung in there. 


Actually, one funny experience 
happened. One of the sisters said 
that her maid’s daughter and son 
had gone out to “that nigger 
school” in California. “But Yvonne, 
there are no black schools in 
California,” I said. “There’s got to 
be a ‘nigger’ school,” she 
answered. They accepted both my 
maid’s children.” “Where is it?” 
“It’s in Berkeley; it’s the University 
of California or something.” She 
had no clue that it was one of the 
major universities in the West and 
that it accepted people of all races. 


Another interesting aspect of our 
two-year stay at Wiley was that the 
college president there would skim 
money from the budgets for the 
football team equipment and from 
the dining halls. Finally, the 
students had a food riot because of 
the poor food. They marched over 
to the chapel, which was right next 
to our house. 


The black professors disappeared 
when these marching, singing stu- 
dents showed up. Jim and Hayes, 
the only white professors on cam- 
pus, and Hayes’s wife and | 
worked with the kids. Then the 


president turned off the electricity, 
so we took candles and lanterns to 
the church and ended up cooking 
hot dogs for six hundred kids on a 
Coleman stove. Jim and Hayes 
stayed with the kids all night and 
convinced them to go back to 
school the next morning. They did 
and then met with the Board of 
Directors. Nothing really ever 
came from it except that as soon as 
school was out, Jim and Hayes 
were fired. 


It’s ironic— you gotta watch what 
you pray for. About a week before 
the riot, I had seen a look of 
respect that our oldest boy, who 
was by then three, gave the branch 
president. I thought, “I can respect 
that man’s priesthood, but I cannot 
respect that man and I don’t want 
my children growing up respecting 
him.” And so I said, “Heavenly 
Father, you've got to get us out of 
here,” and He did —but I hadn’t 
planned on Jim’s being fired to do 
it! Luckily, someone who had left 
Wiley earlier heard about our 
situation and drove up to offer Jim 
a job at Dillard. So that summer we 
moved to New Orleans. 


I presume you've lived there ever 
since? Tell us about your life in the 
Church and raising your children in 
New Orleans. 


Jim had never liked the Church, 
and being in Marshall absolutely 
soured him on it. He wanted 
nothing to do with the Church. He 
continued on page 18 
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wasn't happy about my having 
anything to do with it, either, but 
he realized it was an important 
part of my life. So he let us go to 
Church, but he said he absolutely 
didn’t want any of our money 
going to the Church. This situation 
shows how dumb a member can 
be. I felt utter guilt and depression 
for years and years about not pay- 
ing tithing. Finally, a branch presi- 
dent who was very close to me 
said, “Sue, didn’t anyone tell you 
that you don’t have to pay tithing 
if your husband won't let you?” I 
couldn’t believe it. I had no clue. 


There was a good, strong ward in 
New Orleans. It was wonderful to 
go to a ward where there was a 
variety of people. I was called as a 
Primary teacher first and then as 
Primary president again. 


While we were in California, a lit- 
tle boy in Jim’s family needed a 
home. We had agreed to take him 
for two years until his mother fin- 
ished college. Then she decided 
that she couldn’t take care of him, 
and so we adopted him. While we 
were at Marshall, we had had our 
second son, our third child. 


When we got to New Orleans, I 
started going to the University of 
New Orleans and taking whatever 
graduate courses they had in the 
two hours the boys were in kinder- 
garten and pre-kindergarten. | 
ended up taking marsh ecology 
and studying lakes and rivers, and 
that changed my career. 


One of the professors at Dillard, a 
dynamic woman in education, 
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came over one day and said, “We 
want to integrate a black school. 
Would you be willing to send your 
boys?” This was in 1967 when 
New Orleans was totally segre- 
gated. It would be impossible to do 
today, but then the boys walked 
through a housing project to get to 
school. They knew most of the kids 
in the project and were totally 
accepted. The principal, a little tiny 
dynamo lady, demanded the best 
teachers and then demanded the 
best out of the teachers she had. I 
don’t think my boys had a really 
bad teacher the whole time they 
were there. 


Now that they are adults, my 
youngest son looks on that school 
as an enriching experience; my 
oldest son, on the other hand, is 
resentful. Unfortunately, he’s 
picked up a lot of Mississippi 
prejudice. 


What has it been like living in New 
Orleans? 


I've loved living in New Orleans. 
In some ways New Orleans is like 
San Francisco, where I grew up; 
it’s a very cosmopolitan city. 
Unlike San Francisco, it’s very flat. 


I have loved southern Louisiana. 
The Cajuns are Catholics who were 
driven out of Nova Scotia in the 
1750s — told in Longfellow’s story 
of Evangeline—and they ended up 
in Louisiana. They have pretty 
much kept their culture. A lot of 
them still speak Cajun French. 
They are a warm, fun-loving 
people. Many of the people I work 
with are Cajuns. Their nickname is 


“coonass.” No one knows quite 
how this came about, but I’ve been 
made an honorary coonass. 


The Church in New Orleans has 
changed tremendously — especially 
after 1978. When I came, there was 
one older black member, Freda, 
who had joined the Church, with 
her whole family, when she was a 
youngster up in rural Mississippi. 
They weren’t welcome in Church, 
so once a year the missionaries 
would come and stay a week with 
them and teach Freda and her fam- 
ily the gospel. 


The second bishop we had in New 
Orleans was a terrible racist, but 
somehow he and Jim got to be 
friends, which I will never under- 
stand to this day. So Jim felt a little 
bit more mellow about the Church. 
I remember we took one of Jim’s 
classes from Dillard to church and 
the bishop was up there, glaring at 
this row of black kids, but people 
in the ward welcomed them. 


And then I—and I guess everyone 
who cared about Civil Rights — 
was always upset that blacks 
couldn’t hold the priesthood. It 
wasn’t fair; it wasn’t right. I 
prayed a lot about it; I'd studied 
scriptures and read Dialogue arti- 
cles, and I’d come to the conclu- 
sion that it was not scripture at all; 
it was just culture that was keep- 
ing them out of the Church. The 
mark of Cain and the “mugwump” 
theories just blew my mind. 


In June 1978, I was out mowing the 


lawn when the bishop came by 
and said, “Sue, you need to know 
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that blacks can now hold 
the priesthood,” and he 
gave me a big hug, and 
we both cried. It was just 
such a momentous day. 
And that totally changed 
the Church in New 
Orleans. It was slow, but 
lots and lots of blacks, 
especially black females, 
joined the Church. They 
were very drawn to it. We 
had a black Relief Society 
president in the early 
80s—a very faithful, won- 
derful woman. It was 
tremendously hard for 
those who joined because their 
families wouldn’t —couldn’t— 
understand why they joined the 
white man’s Church, especially a 
white man’s Church that had been 
prejudiced for years and years. So 
it took a tremendous amount of 
faith to stay in the Church. 


A real crisis occurred for us when 
Cindy went off to BYU and fell in 
love with David and wanted to get 
married in the temple. Jim had 
very much looked forward to 
giving his daughter away when 
she was married, but, of course, he 
couldn't go to the ceremony. In 
those days, I couldn’t even go to 
the temple because I was married 
to a non-member. 


Our bishop said he thought he 
could get a dispensation so that 
they could be married here in the 
morning and fly immediately to 
Salt Lake and be married in the 
temple. We were very relieved and 
phoned Cindy and Dave and 
explained this to them. They 
sounded kind of hesitant. When 
they talked to their bishop, he told 
them it was a second-class way to 
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start a marriage. I would still 
frankly like to kill a bishop some- 
where in Utah. Jim was 
devastated, but we had to respect 
their choice. 


So I flew out for the wedding and 
waited outside the temple. It broke 
my heart. Jim stayed home, so 
furious that for some time he 
wouldn’t let me take the kids to 
Church and wouldn't allow any 
home teachers or visiting 

teachers — nobody from that 
damn church” —in our house. It 
was a very tough year. 


As time went on, he mellowed, but 
I think a church that preaches the 
importance of families does an 
abominable job with marrying 
kids. Out of fifty families in our 
ward, only six could have had 
both parents at the temple. 


So I wrote a letter to Salt Lake. I 
was just furious. Fired it off. It was 
the first such letter I'd ever 
written, but I had all this data and 
all this anger. Finally, after about a 
month, a letter came back from the 
prophet’s secretary saying, “Dear 


Sister, Didn’t you know that 
your child could have been 
married at home and waited 
a year and gone to the 
temple?” They had read my 
letter, but they hadn’t 
understood it. I went 
ballistic when I read it. 


But I got over it, Jim got 
over it, Cindy married a 
wonderful man, and they 
eventually moved to New 
Orleans where Dave got a 
job, and they have been here 
ever since. They’ve raised 
their five kids here. After 
they'd been here a year or two, 
Dave was called as bishop. 


Along the way, you’ve had some 
health issues. Can you talk about 
them? 


I was always afraid of cancer. My 
grandmother married a man with 
thirteen kids, and together they 
had three more. Out of these 
sixteen, thirteen died of cancer. My 
father died of cancer. My mother 
died of cancer. 


In 1982, when I was having a 
pelvic exam, my OB/GYN felt a 
lump on my ovary, and it turned 
out to be ovarian cancer. I had 
surgery and chemotherapy. They 
cut the chemotherapy a little short 
because I was developing some 
bad side effects, and then two 
years later, it came back. I had 
more chemotherapy and more 
extensive radiation, and it was 
pronounced cured. I’ve been clean 
since. Luckily, they now have a 
blood test for ovarian cancer, so 
now it’s very easy to detect. 


continued on page 30 
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[Book Review 


SOJOUrNEF in the 
Promised Land 


Forty Years among the Mormons 


JAN SHIPPS 


Jan Shipps. Sojourner in the Prom- 
ised Land: Forty Years Among the 
Mormons. Urbana and Chicago: 
University of Illinois Press, 2000. 


Jan Shipps’s new book is part 
scholarly article, part essay, and 
part memoir. I enjoyed all three 
modes. Her scholarship is lucid 
and engaging, her essays incisive, 
and her stories about her own life 
both witty and inspiring. Shipps 
has a gift for metaphor. In 
“Gentiles, Mormons, and the 
History of the American West,” 
she writes that “many, if not most, 
historians of the West shape the 
western story like a doughnut, 
circling all around the Great Basin, 
taking into account and telling 
nearly every western story except 
the Mormon one.” One 
non-Mormon colleague, impressed 
with her doughnut metaphor, 

told her jokingly, “And you're the 
one who writes about the hole!” 
(21) She might have retorted that 
her version of western history has 
no hole. Mormonism is the jelly in 
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A Sojourner Teaching Us 


About Ourselves 


by Laurel T. Ulrich 


her doughnut. 


The dominant theme of this 
anthology is the transformation 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints from an institu- 
tion “embedded in a particular 
culture” to a church and belief 
system “able to thrive in many 
cultures.” (7) Shipps’s own life 
experience epitomizes this shift. 
Beginning as a stranger in a 
seemingly insular Rocky Mountain 
valley, she grew as the Church 
erew, becoming an internationally 
respected scholar who has the ear 
of both professional colleagues and 
of LDS leaders. Elder Dallin H. 
Oaks once described her as “that 
celebrated Mormon-watcher.” (1) 


Shipps’s observations of 
Mormonism began in 1960, when 
she, her husband Tony, and eight- 
year-old Stephen headed for 
Logan, Utah, where Tony had his 
first job as a librarian. Since they 
had never owned a car, they went 
about the task methodically: “First, 
we read Consumer Reports to tell 
us which one, and then we bought 
a car. Next, we joined ‘Triple A.’ 
Then we learned to drive.” (365) 
All went well until they hit the 
Rocky Mountains. Neither of them 
had ever been in such terrain 
before, and since Tony was an 
inexperienced driver, they negoti- 
ated the last leg of their journey in 
“awe and terror,” as entranced and 


grateful as any pioneer when they 
descended into Cache Valley. 
Although they lived in Mormon 
Country less than a year, that 
journey was the beginning of 
Shipps’s “sojourn in a promised 
land”: “Zion became my home 
away from home,” Shipps says. (3) 


Although she had been a music 
major at Alabama College for 
Women, where she began her 
education, she decided to major in 
history in Logan. Much to her 
surprise, nearly every history class 
she took turned out to be about 
Mormon history. She also 
“studied” Mormon culture in the 
grocery store, in her neighborhood, 
and at cocktail parties organized 
by lapsed Mormons. When Tony 
took a job the next year at the 
University of Colorado, she began 
graduate study in history, eventu- 
ally writing both M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses on Mormonism even 
though, “I was truly a Gentile, a 
Gentile student of Mormon 
history.” (24) That changed 
rapidly as she began attending 
informal gatherings of Latter-day 
scholars at professional meetings, 
became a charter member of the 
Mormon History Association, and 
became acquainted with Latter-day 
Saint leaders in her own area after 
moving to Indiana. 


Given her gradual evolution from 
“Gentile” to “Outsider-Insider,” it 
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is hardly surprising that much of 
her work has dealt with non-LDS 
perceptions of the Church. Part 1, 
“Studies in Perception,” samples 
this scholarship. The first essay, 
written in 1973 but never before 
published, applies methods of 
content analysis learned during her 
stint as a researcher at the Institute 
for Sex Research at the University 
of Indiana (the famed Kinsey 
Institute) to show that after 1930 
the image of Mormons in the pop- 
ular press shifted markedly in the 
middle decades of the twentieth 
century. Between 1935 and 1960, 
the important thing was not what 
Mormons believed “but the fact 
that they believed it sincerely. 
With the increasing emphasis on 
self-reliance, the people were no 
longer seen as the victims of their 
leaders, who were —in any case — 
gentle, thoughtful, and kind 
people of the highest ethical and 
moral character presiding over an 
extraordinarily American society 
and culture.” (72) 


The Civil Rights movement, the 
Vietnam War, feminism, and the 
increasing power of the religious 
right changed all that. In recent 
years, the Church has been widely 
admired and at the same time 
under increasing attack from 
activists on the left and evangelical 
Christians, who in other respects 
might seem natural allies, on the 
right. In “Media Coverage of the 
Southern Baptist Convention in 
Salt Lake City,” Shipps showcases 
the success of the Church in 
managing what could have been a 
public relations nightmare as an 
earnest core of missionaries 
descended on Salt Lake City in 
1998 in an attempt to restore the 
errant Mormons to the “true” 
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Christianity. When the anticipated 
confrontation between Mormons 
and Baptists failed to materialize, 
the press gave a great deal of 
attention to what Mormons 
actually believed, producing 
“surprisingly sophisticated 
treatment of the complex doctrinal 
and theological issues that separate 
the Latter-day Saints and the 
largest Protestant denomination in 
the United States.” (150) 


Of course, by this time, Shipps was 
herself a respected resource for the 
Church. Long accustomed to ex- 
plaining Mormonism to the press, 
she not only has a rich knowledge 
of Mormon history and culture but 
a gift for making difficult ideas 
clear. And she is scrupulously fair. 
In an “Afterthought” to her essay 
on the Baptist convention, for 
example, she compares the First 
Presidency’s “Proclamation on the 
Family” with a Baptist pronounce- 
ment, concluding that “the LDS 
Church, which is sometimes pic- 
tured as the most conservative of 
all conservative religious bodies, is 
the more moderate of the two”: 
“Although actual relations 
between husbands and wives obvi- 
ously vary widely among believers 
in both churches, Baptists define a 
wife as her husband's ‘helper,’ 
while the LDS statement says that 
men and women must ‘help one 
another as equal partners.’” (151) 
Staying close to the two texts, she 
makes no judgment about the 
circumstances of either Baptist or 
Mormon women. It is representa- 
tive of Shipps’s scholarship, which 
is rigorously analytic, closely 
grounded in primary documents, 
and non-judgmental. 


Shipps’s candor about her own life 


story allows us to see the sources 
of her achievement. Her sympathy 
and affection for Latter-day Saints, 
particularly for those she has come 
to know through Mormon history 
circles, allows her to see things in 
the documentary record of the 
Church that others might miss, but 
her personal detachment from the 
theology and the institution gives 
her a freedom that few practicing 
Mormons achieve. She is also 
empowered, I think, by her seem- 
ing lack of interest in feminism. 
Although her personal story tells 
us a great deal about the history of 
women, her scholarship per se has 
little to say about gender. She sees 
Mormonism primarily from the 
top, as an extension of the values 
and priorities of male leaders, 
beginning with Joseph Smith and 
extending to the usually unnamed 
brethren now at the head of the 
Church. Unlike some scholars, she 
is as fascinated with present-day 
Mormonism as with the past. She 
admires the energy and vision of 
present-day leaders and, even 
when her political sympathies 
might lie elsewhere, honors their 
religious motives. 


In the only essay in the volume 
that explicitly addresses gender — 
’Dangerous History: Laurel 
Thatcher Ulrich and Her Mormon 
Sisters” —she attempts to explain 
why a seemingly exemplary 
Mormon woman and nationally 
known historian might be rejected 
as a speaker at a Relief Society 
Annual Women’s Conference held 
at Brigham Young University in 
1992. She argues that it all has to 
do with the dangers of Mormon 
women’s history —that while 
Priesthood roles for men have 
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undergone only small changes 
over time, the diminishment of 
women’s organizational and ritual 
activity in recent years makes 
female history explosive. Church 
leaders simply can’t trust those of 
us who have been active in 
reclaiming nineteenth-century 
history — including the history of 
the Woman's Exponent —to speak 
under official auspices. Hence the 
silencing of Linda King Newell 
and Valerie Avery and the 
excommunication of Maxine 
Hanks and others. 


She concludes that while it is easy 
“to understand the anger and con- 
fusion of many LDS women. . . the 
decision of the church leaders is 
also understandable, even sensible 
from their perspective. ... With 
more than ten million members 
worldwide, the church is over- 
whelmed with converts who need 
milk, not meat. From history, they 
require faith-promoting accounts 
of the lives of Saints that can be 
internalized and assimilated to 
contextualize their new faith. 
Cognizant of this need, LDS 
leaders, instead of drawing on 
female role models and precedents 
... from church history, are 
increasingly pointing in their ser- 
mons and in their writing to stories 
from the Book of Mormon and 
other scriptures that provide time- 
less and immutable models but in 
which women are virtually 
absent.” (199-200) This analysis 

is representative of Shipps’s work 
in its clarity, in its attempt to see 
both sides of an issue, and in its 
emphasis on the power of ideas 

in shaping institutions. 
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But it also shows the limitations of 
Shipps’s otherwise powerful 
scholarship. She is better at captur- 
ing the public face of Mormonism 
than its interior workings and in 
understanding the dynamism of 
Priesthood leadership than the 
inner life of members. Perhaps it 
was a momentary failure of vocab- 
ulary that led Shipps to write that 
the constriction of Relief Society 
power and the decline of female 
blessings and annointings in the 
early twentieth century “forced 
women to be passive in the spiritu- 
al realm.” Perhaps she meant “in 
the ritual realm” or in “the institu- 
tional realm.” Anybody with an 
intimate knowledge of the opera- 
tions of an ordinary Relief Society 
almost anywhere in the Church, 
not to mention the power of infor- 
mal female communities, might see 
that accompanying this decline in 
institutional power (as in the 
ability to manage hospitals or 
control local budgets) has been a 
flowering of spiritual gifts of many 
kinds. The challenge is how to use 
those gifts productively beyond 
the familial and private realm. 


The essays in Part 5: “How My 
Mind was Changed and My 
Understanding Amplified” offer 
powerful glimpses of Shipps’ 

own spiritual life. Examining the 
familiar question “ Are Mormons 
Christian?” from a number of 
scholarly directions, she ends with 
a reference to Jesus’s parable of the 
wheat and the tares. She wonders 
why it is that people need to define 
themselves by excluding others. 
For her it says a lot about the 
maturing of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints that it 


no longer needs to define non- 
Mormons as “Gentiles.” As for 
herself, she is willing to leave the 
decision of who is or is not 
Christian to “a higher court,” being 
willing to include as fellow 
believers any group, or institution, 
“that gathers persons together in 
the name of Christ and, in so 
doing, creates genuine 
community wherein women and 
men may —to use Methodist 
phraseology — take up the cross 
and follow him.” (356) 


The last essay, “Knowledge and 
Understanding,” briefly recounts 
her own experience serving 
communion in a United Methodist 
church after hearing about the 
excommunication of her Latter-day 
Saint friend Lavina Fielding 
Anderson. Shipps was unable to 
focus on her pastor’s sermon that 
day. “All my attention was concen- 
trated on those words about all 
who love the Lord being invited to 
Christ’s table.” As she participated 
in the simple ritual of replacing the 
white linen cover on the commu- 
nion table, she was overcome with 
a heretofore unintelligible Mormon 
concept, that when “death—or 
excommunication, which is a kind 
of death— makes it impossible for 
people to participate in needed rit- 
ual acts, the Saints know that a 
brother or sister in Christ can per- 
form that act for them.” She com- 
pleted her role in the service as an 
act of love for Lavina. “It comfort- 
ed me. And I am certain that 
Lavina was comforted, too.” (361) 


This is a beautifully crafted, 
insightful book. Once I began it, I 
couldn't put it down. & 
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Sisters Speak 


The Sisters Speak question for this issue is “How do you maintain family harmony when a teenager or other family 
member decides to no longer go to church or makes other choices not in harmony with your family values?” We received 
two responses to this question. The first comes from Carlie Hardy of Park City, Utah, and the second, entitled “From My 
Soul, With Love,” comes from Berniece Rabe of Denton, Texas. A third article, “Hoping for the Same Hereafter,” came to 
us independently some months ago from a sister who wishes to remain anonymous. Her piece fits so well with the 

spirit of this Sisters Speak column that we decided to include it here. 


Carlie writes: 

Iam the Mormon mother of a gay 
son. When my son was thirteen, he 
“came out” to my husband ona 
family trip to pick up his older 
sister from the BYU semester 
abroad program in Jerusalem. It 
was in France, where we went to 
see where my husband had served 
his mission, that Judd told my 
husband that he was very scared 
because the male images on the 
billboards m France aroused him 
sexually. He knew that was wrong 
and pled with his father to help 
him. This plea for help confirmed 
what we as parents had suspected 
from the time Judd was a child. 


My husband had just received a 
call to be bishop of one of the 
University of Utah student wards. 
As bishop, he counseled with 
returned missionaries, who would 
come to him and admit that they 
had served a mission in the hope 
that fasting, prayer, and service 
would cure their homosexual feel- 
ings. Instead, they came to him to 
confess that nothing had changed. 


At fifteen, plagued by mixed 
messages he was receiving on the 
subject, Judd confronted us with a 
belligerent, “I know I’m gay, and I 
want to know what the Mormon 
Church is going to do about it.” 


Fortunately, I had recently 
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participated in a course of 
sensitivity training in which we 
talked about how as human beings 
we do not truly listen to one 
another and how most people have 
an innate need to be right all the 
time, especially about their per- 
spective on life. With these two 
valuable tools — being able to truly 
listen and giving up the need 
always to be right—I was able to 
get into my son’s life and learn 
about homosexuality for myself. 


I began to listen to my son and try 
to unravel this puzzle. Why would 
anyone choose to be gay? My son 
was musical, sensitive, and 
spiritual —an honor student, a 
candidate for seminary president. 
Why would he make a choice that 
was “perverted”? Could I change 
my own sexuality through fasting, 
prayer, and therapy? Judd showed 
such integrity to be honest with us; 
could I ask him to lead a double 
life just so I could stay in my faith 
system? 


I didn’t unravel and take action 
soon enough, and at age sixteen 
my son attempted suicide. It was a 
wake-up call to me that he was in 
extreme pain and that changes had 
to be made quickly. My husband 
and I both opted to support our 
son and his homosexuality, which 
included modeling for him that 
you can have a happy and 


productive life outside the Church. 


It was the sisters around me whose 
children had strayed from the path 
who reached out to me in my hour 
of need. They were either mothers 
who parented their children with 
the tools to explore their own jour- 
ney and spirituality or they were 
mothers who were taking a second 
look at things when their children 
were choosing another path and 
creating a life that worked for 
them. These sisters were just the 
opposite of my Relief Society presi- 
dent, whom I confided in and 
asked advice of. She walked me 
out to the street saying, “You 
know, behind every door people 
are struggling with their own set 
of problems” and never spoke to 
me again. My days were lonely in 
my Salt Lake neighborhood and 
filled with shame as I realized I 
had followed all of the command- 
ments and then this, the unspeak- 
able, occurred with my “perfect” 
son. 


I appreciate all those who think for 
themselves, who understand that, 
for the most part, homosexuality is 
not a chosen condition or one that 
can be changed, and who do not 
treat gays as latter-day lepers and 
have taught their children not to. I 
appreciate those people’s uncon- 
ditional love for me, an inactive 
member, and my gay son. 
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From My Soul With Love 


Sunlight slashes in through my 
window, causing smudges on the 
woodwork to show prominently. 
But the air of the room is restless, 
as if expecting some uninvited 
happening if I should write this 
story of my son gone astray. 


As a child, he was carefree and 
beautiful —his song of life on a 
high note. He ventured into new 
territories as if he’d been curious 
since the beginning of time. He 
was so bright. What a gift to have 
him in our family. 


At age seven, he read an article in 
Life magazine about a drug called 
LSD, which took people on great 
psychedelic journeys. He wanted 
that experience. At age sixteen, he 
reasoned that the Word of Wisdom 
didn’t mention LSD, so he had that 
experience. 


I still see the unfulfilled child in 
him, but I no longer have the right 
to parent; I lost that long ago. The 
power to develop himself by what- 
ever way he chooses is his. 


What is the truth about him? 
About me? Well, for me, truth is 
the courage to see beyond my 
wishes and fears and face reality. 
For him truth is... well, his song 
has been mostly a low note. 


He’s been clean for the last few 
months. He’s been clean before, for 
days, months, or years, until his 
need to be accepted by peers who 
walk on the edge demands too 
much of him. 
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by Berniece Rabe 


It’s growing dark outside. A sud- 
den storm has hit close by. I really 
should turn off my computer, but I 
dare not, for I’m not sure I'd finish 
this story. The trees in my back- 
yard are bent double, their branch- 
es thrashing the ground. I’m curi- 
ous how they can survive such 
tumult. How I, myself, have. 


Worse storms in my life have 
come, some so strong that I 
believed that even the new growth 
of spring couldn’t save my world. 
Once I saw my son’s great six-foot- 
four frame become so emaciated 
that he weighed scarcely a 
hundred pounds—and yet he 
lived. Once I was awakened in the 
night with a whisper to my soul, 
“The police will call. Do not 
panic.” Five minutes later the 
police called: “Your son is safe; he 
was in a head-on collision and 
rolled over many times, but he’s 
okay.” As if I'd heard the click of a 
switch, my entire bedroom 
sparked into brilliance. God had 
not forsaken us! Me and my son. 


A quick memory comes of him so 
very young making a go-cart from 
some unusual scraps. Years later, 
Mazda offered him a full college 
scholarship for a unique one-cylin- 
der engine he’d invented. 


But drugs took him on another 
trip. That road has been unbear- 
able; still, he’s grown far beyond 
the searching drive of his youth. 
He’s started his own business and 
is successful. Of course, the 
business was prompted by the fact 


that he could never hold a job. And 
by the fact his Aaronic priesthood 
leader hired him for summer work 
in his orthodontist office and 
announced, “He’s gifted in the 
trade. If he’ll get his degree in 
orthodontics, I'll take him in as a 
partner.” A fierce tenderness 
sweeps over me as I remember 
how an LDS orthodontist helped 
him as if he’d known and loved 
him since time began. 


Outside my window, I see that the 
sun has returned. I step outside 
with my husband to survey the 
storm damage. Petals from the 
heavy-blossomed crepe myrtle salt 
the ground. Honeysuckle vines on 
the back fence give a sweet scent. 


When we tried to get our son into 
a drug treatment program for the 
second time, his live-in girlfriend 
refused to support our actions. She 
said, “His only fault is his 
parents!” She was on drugs, too. 


We drove away. I watched my 
husband stop the car and, with 
manly dry eyes, wander off into 
tall grasses and swat them and 
swat them until they fell crushed 
at his feet. Wildly, he declared his 
sorrow to the universe, “I have no 
son! I’ve lost my son!” My eyes 
flooded with despair. I asked the 
universe: “What is the meaning of 
this? Why did God let it happen to 
a boy with such promise?” 


Memories keep coming all helter- 
skelter. I hurry back to my 
computer. I remember my stake 
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president’s words of comfort, “Be 
the best person you can be. Don’t 
give up on the intrinsic goodness 
of your son. Or of yourself. The 
Lord returns wayward sons to 
their loving, faithful mothers.” 


His next words were like the sharp 
sound of falling glass: “You can’t 
protect any child from what will 
come his way. Not even God wills 
that. Your son will find his own 
path, upward or downward. You 
don’t need to feel guilty for not 
having foreseen. You can’t be in 
his shoes, nor should you even 
attempt to be.” 


At that moment I came suddenly 
to the end of my parenting. Dear 
God, not even Thou hast power 
over the action of a free agent? Not 
even a loving parent? Pain 
re-surfaces with the memory. 


Back at my computer, my fingers 
move fast, trying to get all 
memories down, but more jump 
in. One cold day, I jumped into my 
car to help one of the sisters I visit 
taught. She was always in urgent 
need of this or that, and I was a 
busy woman. (“Keep busy, sister, 
you must be the best you can be in 
life.”) I really should have ignored 
the call, but I went. I took a short- 
cut, the new bypass over the toll 
road ...and there was my son! 


I hadn't heard from him for two 
years. I didn’t know if he was liv- 
ing or dead. But it was he. Very 
much alive. He wore one of his 
father’s old winter jackets with one 
of his old scouting backpacks over 
his shoulders. I stopped the car. 
He let the coat and backpack drop 
to the roadside. “Hi, Mom. What 
are you doing here?” 
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Again, the Lord had not deserted 
us! He has let me know that by 
many such little miracles, though 
He never attaches a certainty of 
success in my son’s journey nor 
promises that my son will 
acknowledge his errors and follow 
the wisdom of his heavenly parent. 


My son crawled into my warm car, 
knowing he was welcome. I’m sure 
he knew the Lord’s hand had 
guided me to him. I fed him, gave 
him attention even though the 
days were shortening and it was 
becoming difficult to do all that 
seemed expedient in that season. 
Outside, snow flurries were whip- 
ping about. All too soon I was 
aware of the need for a fix measur- 
ing his every step. 


As his parent, I was too old to be 
the youthful friend he craved. 
How many nights with his “good” 
friends had he spent high on 
parent-bashing: “They owe it to us 
to love us, accept us as we are. 
We're free agents. Even the Church 
says that’s cool”? 


“May I borrow the car?” he asked. 
I looked into his eyes as I had at 
the moment of his birthing and 
also at the time I had helped him 
overcome the terror of his automo- 
bile accident. Because I loved him, 
I was ready to give any gift to him. 
But the winds cried out a warning, 
saving me from a terrible slip. I 
said not a word, just shook my 
head and squeezed his hand. A 
squeeze from him answered, and 
for a moment we were close. But 
he walked, not rode, out into the 
cold that day and found his friends 
in a warm, tight space. They told 
him if I’d stayed out of things he 
could have taken that insurance 


company for plenty when he’d had 
that head-on collision. Then he’d 
have had no money worries. 


He defied my concern about his 
friends. Hadn’t he the right to 
friends of his own choosing? 
Wasn't he nineteen, a high school 
graduate, plus a half year at BYU 
and two years on his own? It was 
wrong for his mother to tell him 
what to do. He could do as he 
pleased, and I should just take it. 


I did take it. I knew it was useless 
to try to communicate at this time. 
I said, “There is nothing left to 
gain by your staying any longer 
at home.” 


It took the ultimate of my courage 
not to quit believing in him. 
“Never give up on your wayward 
son,” the stake patriarch’s wife had 
told me. “For twenty-five years I 
kept my son’s name on the temple 
rolls, and he returned.” 


It’s already been thirty long years! 
My endurance at that time was 
scarcely more than three years, 
though it seemed endless. That 
Sunday and all the many Sundays 
in the years that followed, I 
touched the arm of my quiet 
husband lightly and kept moving 
beside him —on and on. 


Shared failures, when openly 
acknowledged, can bond people 
even more deeply than shared 
successes, but my husband chose 
to remain silent. My son loved to 
talk. But he needed friends to talk 
to, not me. So I was surprised one 
day by a phone call and his state- 
ment, “I had college handed to me 
on a silver platter by you and Dad. 


continued on page 26 
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With Love continued from page 25 


I let it slip through my fingers. I’m 
so sorry. You're good parents.” 


He was growing into his man- 
hood! He loved us! His inner 
goodness was awakening! Soon he 
was telling his “friends” how his 
parents had fallen for his line. But 
he knew better. 


He graduated and we celebrated. 
We'd learned to rejoice when we 
could. A large leap forward was 
still progress, even counting the 
many steps backward. 


After his graduation, I was ready, 
for his sake, to cut myself away 
and live in a loneliness of my own 
choosing. I could withstand his 
saying, “The Church is a cult. It’s 
stupid to believe what has evolved 
out of a culture. You still want to 
control me. You'll never be happy 
until I attend meetings.” But, I 
could set him free—to take the con- 
sequences of his every act, good or 
bad! He was free for a long time, 
for I heard nothing. 


His next call was a cry of help. He 
needed $5000 to pay a lawyer, else 
he’d have to go to prison for grow- 
ing pot in his apartment. How 
wrong the laws were! Pot was 
harmless! He hadn’t been on hard 
drugs since college. 


We gave him the money. 

He gurgled a passionate “Thank 
you.” He’d pay us back. He was 
grateful for us and for every good 
thing in life. May the grace of God 
never leave us so empty again. 
With our money in hand, he 
stooped to deception. He had to 
spend four months in prison. 
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A truer compassion made me 
stronger. Never again would I 
weaken and stall his growth. Obey 
the law or disobey; be rewarded or 
get punished. I must not weaken 
again. I asked the Lord to bless his 
struggles. 


The issue was settled. But, like the 
Mormons moving out of Nauvoo, 
there was no sense of triumph, no 
cheers, just the silence of a weary 
men and women placing posses- 
sions into carts, wagons, gathering 
children and moving on out. 


I pondered truth. Goodness. Love. 
And I prayed constantly. I'd see 
the day when truth prevailed... 
And so would my son. 


Frost-coated leaves crackled 
beneath my feet as I carried in 
more chunks of wood and made 
the fire blaze with wild glorious 
warmth. The smoke smelled good. 


Later, my son wrote to me of an 
experience he had driving down 
the freeway. A voice whispered to 
him, “The man in the car ahead 
needs help.” My son swung out 
ahead, motioning for the swerving 
driver to roll down his window, 
and yelled, “Follow me!” The car 
followed him. The voice whis- 
pered, “Exit here.” He exited; the 
car behind him followed. The car 
drove to the emergency entrance of 
a hospital. My son followed. The 
man watched as his wife was taken 
inside. He paused long enough to 
tell my son, “Thanks. My wife col- 
lapsed. I knew of no way to get to 
a hospital. Nor to make a phone 
call. I didn’t know what to do.” 

My son said to me, “Mom, I don’t 


know how I knew how to help. I’m 
trying to forget it. I can’t.” 


In recent years, he has called us 
frequently. I enjoy his laughter. I 
accept his celebration with me 
when I have accomplishments, his 
empathy when things don’t go so 
well, and do likewise when I hear 
of his ups and downs. He never 
fails to say how much he loves us. 
We don’t talk much about the 
Church unless it just naturally 
comes up. Then I speak freely, and 
he never criticizes. When he found 
out he had life-threatening periph- 
eral neuropathy, he did say, “I was 
ordained a priest. I have that. I 
know the Book of Mormon is true. 
If there is'a’ God, Heihe es iiuct 
don’t know, now.” 


My son is still choosing who he'll 
be. I know he doesn’t want to be 
filled with hate; he wishes to fill 
his soul with love. I call that 
progress, and I’m pleased it has 
happened in this lifetime. His 
laughter, the power in his stance, 
and the spark in his eyes give me 
hope, and my faith builds. 


Sisters Speak Question 


For the next Sisters Speak question, 
we would like sisters to discuss their 
experiences with step-parenting and/or 
living in blended families. What are 
some of the issues you have had to deal 
with? What have been your most 
rewarding moments? Your most frus- 
trating? What advice would you give 
to those contemplating being part of a 
blended family? Please send your 
responses via e-mail or post by 
February 1, 2002. 
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In Memoriam 


Charlotte’s Cadenza 


We publish the following poem, written by Eugene England about his wife 
Charlotte and printed in the Winter 1980 issue of Exponent IL, in loving mem- 
ory of this man who was such a great influence for good on the lives of so many. 


CHARLOTTE = ENGLAIUD 


Facing us, she leans 

Like a black willow, taut 

And unexposed against our gaze, 

Her arm extends the bow 

Against her other arm extended back 
Through matter tuned to intent repose. 


Facing us, her smile 

Flickers at the pizzicati 

Skittering from her fingers 

And the double stops in brusque acceleration — 
Verging on the arrogant. 

But she is not arrogant. 


Facing us, she looks 

Beyond all temporary flaws 

In this bleak hall or our regard 

Into a world redeemed 

By grace and will, chastened by the hour. 
She teaches us how feelings go. 


Facing us, she leads 

Us back against disorder and defeat. 

Her mind calmly flames 

With knowledge that she does not know, 
The secret order we surprise there, 

The shape of her intelligence. 


Facing us, she knows. 

Around her unconscious smile 

Her body moves upon silence, 

And from this matter —this wood and steel — 
Exposes the sound and the surrounding silence 
Of the indwelling light. 
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Hoping for the Same Hereafter 


“T no longer have a testimony of 
Jesus Christ. I don’t feel his love, 
and I don’t believe in the atone- 
ment. I thought you ought to know 
because I just don’t feel like being 
Mormon is a priority for me any 
more,” explained my husband. 


My heart raced as I looked into his 
eyes for some flicker of humor or 
sarcasm. But it wasn’t there. Chris 
was serious. So serious, in fact, that 
tears started to well up in my eyes. 


I looked at the floor and mumbled 
a response: “How long have you 
been feeling this way?” He replied 
that he hadn’t had a testimony for 
a long time but was finally feeling 
brave enough to admit it. I could 
find no words to respond to his 
announcement. I cut our conversa- 
tion short and left the room. 


Chris maintained the outward 
facade of an active member over 
the next few months although I 
could tell his heart wasn’t in it. He 
said very little about the subject for 
several months. I was afraid to 
bring it up. Every time I did, I 
would picture myself alone and 
miserable in the celestial room of 
the temple. 


I prayed fervently to find a way to 
help Chris renew his testimony of 
the Savior. I reread the journal 
entry that told of his conversion to 
the Church. Chris’s father had not 
supported his choice of religion 
and, following his baptism, on 

his eighteenth birthday he was 
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Name Withheld 


disowned. 


I had met Chris several months 
after his baptism and had mar- 
veled that his commitment to the 
gospel was stronger than his tie to 
his family. I now began to wonder 
if his disenchantment with the 
Church would separate 
the two of us, too. 


initial announcement to 
me about his lack of 
testimony, on our wed- 
ding anniversary, we 
dropped off our chil- 
dren at my parents’ so that we 
could have a weekend alone. 
While we were driving away, 
Chris turned to me and said, “I 
think I’m going to ask to be 
released from my calling. I feel like 
a hypocrite teaching things in 
Elders Quorum that I don’t 
believe.” 


Our anniversary weekend together 
quickly became miserable as we 
argued about the Church. I 
reminded him of the covenants 
he’d made at our temple wedding. 
He quoted the teachings of 
Buddha and showed me discrep- 
ancies in the Book of Mormon. We 
were fighting a circular battle that 
left me feeling hollow and dried 
up inside. I loved Chris for many 
reasons outside his activity in the 
Church but felt that the gospel and 
our temple marriage were the 
central hub of our relationship. I 
said things to hurt Chris because | 


Chris maintaine od the 
Almost a year after his outward facade | 


felt wounded inside and wanted 
him to feel that way, too. 


After two days of fighting, Chris 
picked me up and held me close. 
His tender gesture melted the 
walls of anger that had built up 
during our arguments. I looked 


member thougk n q could: tell 
his heart wasn ‘tint 


into his eyes and said, “I am just so 
afraid.” I started crying and buried 
my face in his chest. He rocked me 
and cried with me. He said, “I 
understand that you feel cheated. 
You married an RM in the temple. 
You have the right to have what 
you expected.” 


As he said this, I could see the pain 
in his eyes. He continued, “I don’t 
want to hurt you. But can you see 
how alone I feel? I have locked 
myself into a Mormon lifestyle 
and, even though I no longer have 
a testimony, I can’t get out of it 
without hurting the people that I 
love the most.” 


We talked for a long time about 
possible compromises in Church 
activity, but we couldn’t come up 
with any long-term solutions. With 
heavy hearts, we drove to pick up 
our children. 
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The weeks that followed were 
painful ones. Chris attended my 
brother’s temple wedding with me 
to “keep up appearances.” As the 
bride and groom knelt across the 
altar, I looked over at Chris. His 
head was bowed down, and | 
couldn’t read the emotion in his 
eyes. I reached out for his hand. | 
wanted him to feel how important 
this ceremony was, to have him 
feel the spirit and desire to believe 
in the Church. I had flashbacks of 
our own wedding day. Chris and I 
had stood in front of the sealing 
room mirrors and marveled at our 
infinite reflections. I felt complete 
confidence then that we would be 
together forever. Now, I felt no 
assurance. 


A few weeks later, my husband 
turned in his temple recommend to 
the bishop. 


Chris began reading religious and 
scientific books from many differ- 
ent perspectives in search for the 
truth that he found lacking in 
Mormonism. I read these books, 
too. Each night we snuggled into 
bed to read and talk. Our discus- 
sions became so productive that 
three or four hours would pass 
before we could turn out the lights 
and go to sleep. We added regular 
scripture study to our nightly 
sessions and read chapters from 
the New Testament and Book of 
Mormon. Everything we read in 
our studies pointed me in the 
direction of pure love and lack of 
contention towards Chris. I 
realized that when we fought over 
religious issues, it made them 
worse. When we discussed them 
objectively, we found common 
eround. 
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I began to understand that really 
nothing I could say would change 
Chris, and it wasn’t worthwhile for 
me to try to re-convert him. 
Realizing that I would have to take 
a more active role in the spiritual 
leadership of our home, I renewed 
my commitment to the gospel. 
Attending Church meetings 
became more meaningful as I 
concentrated on personal growth 
and understanding. I saw a 
remarkable change in my own 
heart. I found ways to look for the 
good in my husband instead of fix- 
ating on what I wanted to change. 


Chris decided to continue in his 
calling as Elders Quorum teacher. 
He wasn’t open about his 
disenchantment with the Church 
but spent long hours studying for 
his lessons so that he could teach 
them without hypocrisy. Chris’s 
well-prepared lessons had substan- 
tive influence on many men in the 
ward. They were often quoted in 
testimony meeting, and many men 
told us privately of the 
ways that his lessons 
had changed their 
lives. I often attended 
Chris’s class. I found 
the depth with which 
he taught the gospel 
to be refreshing and 
incredibly sincere. 


Though I appreciated 

all of Chris’s efforts at maintaining 
Church activity, I was still worried 
about whether or not we would 
have a forever family. Chris was 
aware of my concerns over this 
issue. He told me, “Heavenly 
Father knows the intent of my 
heart. I’m trying my hardest to 
seek truth and to live a moral life. I 
can’t think that I will be con- 


demned for that.” 


Inspired by Greek mythology, 
Chris wrote a psalm describing us 
together in the eternities. He 
proposed that I would be a god- 
dess and he my hero: 


Let us quest together for knowledge 
and enlightenment and freedom. I 
will receive strength from thy hand. 
I will be thy warrior and wield my 
sword and shield in defense of thy 
honor. I return, I beseech thee, lift 
me up into the heavens and place 
me amongst the stars that I may 
always be with thee and adore thee 
and ride with thee upon the stream 
of the Milky Way, which laps at the 
shores of the Universe. Let us dance 
inward cascades of light throughout 
all eternity. 


A few weeks ago, Chris had an 
interview with our bishop. I wasn’t 
aware of this appointment, and 
when he came home, I was typing 
on the computer. To heighten the 


I began to understand that 
really nothing I could say 
would change Chris, and it 
wasn’t worthwhile for me 
to try to re-convert him. 


drama of the moment, Chris 
walked up behind me and let a 
little slip of paper float down over 
my head and land on the key- 
board. When I saw that it was a 
temple recommend and that it was 
signed by our bishop, Chris, and 
the stake president, my heart felt 
like a floodgate that had been 
lifted and every possible emotion 


continued on p. 31 
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Jour Ne€Y continued from page 19 


But being outdoors so much, I’ve 
had several skin cancers removed 
from my face. Then three years 
ago, my mouth started feeling 
funny. The doctor discovered can- 
cer at the base of my tongue. He 
removed it and said, “This kind 
doesn’t spread. It had clean edges; 
we got it all. You don’t need 
chemotherapy or radiation.” 


About a year later, I felt a lymph 
node the size of a pea in my neck, 
and I went back to the same doc- 
tor. He did a needle biopsy and 
said it was nothing, not to worry. 
So I didn’t — except I did. Almost 
two years ago, when I was at the 
Exponent retreat, I felt my neck 
and realized it was now the size of 
a big marble. So when I got home, 
I went to the oncologist who had 
given me the chemotherapy. After 
feeling it, he said, “There’s an ENT 
surgeon downstairs; go see him.” 
The biopsy was positive. 


The oncologists wanted to do 
chemotherapy first, the surgeons 
wanted to do surgery first, the 
radiologist wanted to do radiation 
first. At the word “chemotherapy,” 
my heart sort of leapt within me. I 
knew that was what I should do, 
but I didn’t know why. 


I'd studied the surgery they 
wanted to do on the Net and 
discovered that one of the side 
effects was that they often have to 
cut the nerve that lets you raise 
your shoulder so that you have a 
permanently drooping shoulder. 
So I asked the doctor if he had to 
take the nerve, and he said, “Yep, I 
have to.” 
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While I was taking chemotherapy, 
I talked to another doctor who was 
recommended by a nurse at my 
work, and she said, “I'll cut the 
nerve if I have to, but I'll try to 
leave it alone.” In eight hours of 
surgery, she moved the nerve out 
to get it out of the way, did the 
surgery, and put it back. I lost a 
little mobility in my shoulder but 
not much. I think having the 
chemotherapy first let me escape 
from a surgeon that could have 
messed up my body. 


I've had thirty-five radiation treat- 
ments as well as chemo. The effects 
of the radiation are tremendous. 
I’ve got sores in my mouth all the 
time. I have essentially no salivary 
glands and very few tastebuds. It 
takes me about an hour to eat a 
meal because I have to chew every- 
thing up very well and take a 
swallow of water with each bite. 
Then, the effect that showed up 
recently is that I’m losing my hear- 
ing, a fairly rare side effect of the 
radiation. Being nearly totally deaf 
in one ear and very hard of hear- 
ing in the other is frustrating; 
unless people are very thoughtful 
and speak loudly, I can’t hear. 


But in some ways, it’s been a good 
year because I’ve met some 
wonderful people. Some of the 
nurses were outstanding — kind, 
loving. I’ve gotten blessings from 
my son-in-law that were a tremen- 
dous strength, as were reading 
scriptures, praying, listening. Judy 
Dushku ’s sister Lisa Arrington ‘s 
tape, “Songs of the Heart,” was 
what I needed when hurting and 
depressed at night. The boys and 
their wives were very supportive. 


Friends helped. A lot of sisters 
from Exponent e-mailed me. 


Tell us about your two boys. 


Johnny married a woman from 
Mississippi, but her family hated 
the Church, and so he stopped 
going. When they moved to 
Florida, they started going to 
Church, and Missy joined. 
However, she had some real 
hangups about having children 
because she'd totally raised a 
younger brother and sister. But the 
people in their ward kept asking, 
“When are you going to have a 
family?” Finally, understandably, 
they stopped going. John and 
Missy eventually divorced, and he 
married a kind young lady, and 
they have two children. Mike mar- 
ried a wonderful woman from 
Massachusetts and they too have 
two kids. 


But neither boy is interested in the 
Church now. I pray every day that 
they will come back to the Church. 
I used to feel tremendously guilty 
that it was my fault that they'd left, 
but then I’ve realized that I had 
done the best I could, that they’ve 
got their free agency, and they’ve 
made the choice. It saddens me but 
it doesn’t destroy me anymore. 


What has your recent Church experi- 
ence been like in New Orleans? 


About seven years ago, I was 
called as Relief Society president, 
and that was the hardest job I ever 
had in the Church. We're a very 
small inner-city ward with no 
more than six to ten active 
Melchizedek Priesthood holders, 
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most of them students. But we 
generally have about seventy-five 
sisters on the rolls—sisters with 
huge, huge problems, such as 
being undereducated, underpaid, 
and some who are mentally ill. 
There are a lot of welfare orders; 
people work 45 or 50 hours a week 
and still do not make enough to 
support a family, which is a 
shame. 


Recently I’ve been called to teach 
the temple preparation class, and 
that’s a wonderful job. The best 
part of the job is at the end of the 
class when you get to go through 
the temple with the students. 
That's just mind-boggling. We had 
four students in my first class. Of 
these, one lady moved, one lady 
went back to her old church, and 
one man sort of drifted away, but 
my Sister Rose stuck it out, and we 
went to the temple in January 
between my surgery and radiation, 
and it was a wonderful trip. It 
blew Rose away! 


Is there anything that you haven't 
loved about your Church experience? 


I have problems with some little 
things. For instance, the fact that 
missionaries cannot visit single 
sisters without another older 
Melchizedek Priesthood holder 
present is a tremendous problem 
in our branch. We have fifty single 
sisters who need to see the mis- 
sionaries and help feed them. I 
wrote a letter to Salt Lake about 
this, and the answer said, “just 
have a Melchizedek priesthood 
holder go with the missionaries.” 
But our few Melchizedek priest- 
hood holders all have jobs, multi- 
ple Church jobs, and don’t have 
time to go with the missionaries. 


Sometimes I also get disturbed just 
by the overwhelming patriarchy. 
But when ever think of leaving, I 
realize what a stupid thought that 
is. First of all, it’s my Church just 
as much as anyone else’s. And 
there’s so much good in the 
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flowed out. I was elated, ecstatic, 
excited, but also confused. I 
worried that Chris was doing this 
all for me and that his heart wasn’t 
really in it. 


He sat down next to me, and I 
asked, “Are you sure that this is 
right for you? This isn’t just for 
me?” He replied, “The bishop and 
I talked about all of my issues. He 
thinks that being in the temple will 
be a good way for me to find 
answers to my questions.” 


Chris reached out to hug me and 
said, “I’m glad that we can go to 
the temple together again. It 
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always feels right to be there with 
you. I know you're worried about 
my motivations for this. It feels 
good right now to go to the 
temple, but I can’t be sure that 

I will always choose to hold a 
recommend.” 


We returned to the temple together 
and had the happy coincidence of 
sitting right across the aisle from 
one another. I often looked at him 
during the parts of the ceremony 
that I knew would be difficult for 
him. As I sat there by him, I was 
overwhelmed with a feeling of 
love. I realized that it was a gift to 
be in the temple with my husband 


Church. I’d miss the sacrament, I’d 
miss the blessings of the temple, 
I'd miss the regular association 
with the brothers and sisters that I 
love, and I’d miss the hymns, the 
praying. And I think there’s no 
way we can grow here without 
loving and serving our neighbor. 


I have a Catholic friend who gave 
me a tape once with several 
Catholic songs on it, and one of 
them is “We are signs, we are 
wonders,” and that’s what we are. 
We are the signs and wonders God 
uses to help his other children. 


I think without regular prayer and 
scripture study you begin to lose 
not only your testimony but the 
light in your life and the goodness 
in your life. I don’t want to lose 
those things, so I’ve decided to not 
sweat the small stuff. Living in a 
church with other people is 
frustrating; it’s full of mosquitos 
and gnats. But they’re just there, 
and you carry on. 


and that I should treat each time 
we were there as a treasure. I knew 
that Chris’s feelings might eventu- 
ally take him on a path away from 
Mormonism. While that worry still 
exists as a shadow in the back of 
my mind, I feel grateful that he is 
earnestly seeking the truth and 
that his search is similar to that of 
Joseph Smith’s. 


Though I don’t know if Chris will 
find the answers he is looking for, 
I am trying not to focus on that but 
to enjoy my time with him, side- 
by-side, as we navigate this life 
together and hope for the same 
hereafter. & 
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From Our Readers 


Although I am not a member of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, I have been 
receiving your periodical for a 
number of years and always look 
forward to the honest outpourings 
of its writers and artists. It is 
perhaps one thing that has led me 
to begin taking the lessons with 
the idea of joining the Church. 
Your recent issue [Exponent II, 
Winter 2001] edition came on one 
of the days sister missionaries 
were due to come teach me the 


gospel. 


Again, I love your magazine, but it 
struck me that while it is 
gloriously absent of four-letter 
words and yuppie jargon, it is 
sadly absent of the name of our 
Savior. I don’t believe there was a 
single mention of His name in the 
entire last issue! An odd thing, 
considering what power He gives 
us whenever we turn to him. 


As a writer myself, I certainly 
don’t wish to censor anyone’s 
thoughts or writings. However, I 
do think, for women who’ve 


managed to find the courage to 
speak aloud, more mention of how 
Christ helped them in such a 
noteworthy endeavor would be 
appreciated by this reader. 


Karen Stockbridge 
Gloucester, Mass. 


“In the Night,” by Darlene Young 
(Exponent II, Vol. 23, No 4, 
Summer 2000) is an interesting 
and thoughtful discussion on one 
of the great challenges facing peo- 
ple of religious faith: “Where is the 
Lord during times of individual 
crisis?” (See G. Kevin Jones, “My 
Liberty Jail,” Dialogue, Vol. 24, No. 
3, Fall 1991, pp. 89-105) We are 
taught that the Lord hears and 
answers our prayers and are 
confused, if not devastated, when 
our expectations for His behavior 
are not met. Perhaps that’s one of 
the answers: Our expectations are 
not always what the Lord has in 
store for us. The challenge is to 
maintain faith in the face of 
adversity and remember that “Ye 
cannot behold with your natural 
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eyes, for the present time, the 
design of your God concerning 
those things which shall come 
hereafter, and the glory which 
shall follow after much tribulation. 
For after much tribulation come 
the blessings. Wherefore, the day 
cometh that ye shall be crowned 
with much glory; the hour is not 
yet, but is nigh at hand.” (D&C 
58:3-4) In the anguish of Liberty 
Jail, the Lord instructed the 
Prophet that “all these things shall 
give thee experience, and shall be 
for thy good.” (D&C 122:7) In the 
end, our trials will not be forgot- 
ten and, for those who exercise 
faith, will be for our betterment. 


G. Kevin Jones 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Thank you so much—you all do 
an unbelievable job. There have 
been many times in my life when 
an article or letter has been a life- 
saver — either to me or to a friend. 


Elizabeth C. Glenn 
Phoenix, AZ 
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